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__— 


Tue Gloucester Festival has arrived safely 
at an end, in spite of the Reverend Mr. Close 
and his denunciations. Thisis to be rejoiced 
at, since the end proposed, by the projec- 
tors, is cHARITy. It will seem odd to many 
of our lay readers that the virtue most en- 
forced by the precepts of the Redeemer 
should be opposed by one of his, so-called, 
ministers. It will appear singular that the 
Reverend Mr. Anybody should anathema- 
tize charity from the pulpit. But it is not 
the less true—though it would appear that 
Providence has thought proper, in his wis- 
dom, to cast off “ Old Close,” and take up 
the cause of Charity. At all events the 
Festival has taken place without the inter- 
vention of an earthquake—insomuch that 
the prophesying of the Reverend gentleman 
has turned out all moonshine. Nothing of 
any moment has occurred to interfere with 
the progress of the Festival. 

We regret, however, to be obliged to 
record, that the receipts have, in some slight 
degree, fallen short of those of three years 
ago. To what cause can this be traced ? 
Is it that the stewards have been lax in 
their endeavours? Isit that they have been 
injudicious in their engagements? Is it that 
they have made bad selections—selections 
deficient in variety and lacking novelty ? 
We will briefly recount particulars, and 
leave our readers to judge for themselves. 
The following abbreviation of an ably writ- 
ten account of the Festival, from the pages 








of the Cheltenham Looker-On, will suit our 
purpose :— 


“Tue Grovcester Mustcat Festiva has 
formed the topic of conversation throughout the 
influential circles of society during the past week, 
four days having been occupied by the services and 
performances connected with the celebration. Fa- 
voured as it has this year been by weather and pe- 
culiar local advantages, its results will, we trust, 
prove so satisfactory to the stewards and others in- 
terested in its success, as to relieve them 
from apprehensions of loss, and benefit the 
Charity towards the support of which the 
periodical meetings of the three choirs* takes 
place—sanctioned, as they ever have been, by 
the bishops, and many of the most eminent clergy 
of the diocese, and by the leading nobility and 
gentry of the county. The proceedings commenced 
with Divine service in the Cathedral, on Tuesday 
morning, when the Rev. F. T. Bayly preached 
sermon appropriate to the occasion, from 2nd 


Chronicles, ch. v. verse 13. The musical composi-: 


tions performed in the course of the service consisted 
of Handel’s overture to “ Esther” the “ Dettingen 
Te Deum,’ Boyce’s Anthem, “ Blessed is He,” 
his duet, “ Here shall soft Charity,’’ and Handel's 
“ Coronation Anthem.” These were all well per- 
formed, as indeed was to be expected, for they 
constitute the “standing orders” of the committee, 
at the Festival of the three choirs. The attendance 
was less numerous than we have seen on former 
occasions, but the collection amounted to £164, 
being upwerds of £30 more than the first day’s 
collection at the last Gloucester Festival. The 
concert on Tuesday evening was indifferently at- 
tended, the company scarcely numbering two huu- 
dred ; but this being generally the case with the 
first concert, it excited no surprise. The selection 
consisted of Handel’s “ 4cis and Galatea,’ and a 
miscellaneous. Act Madame Caradori Allan, Miss 
M. B. Hawes, Miss Barrett, and the Misses Wil- 
liams being the lady vocalists; and Mr. Manvers, 
Mr. Machin, and Mr. Weiss, the gentlemen. 
Lindley executed one of his fantasias on the vio- 
loncello, and Miss Christiana Weller performed 
one of Thalberg’s fantasias on the piano. Wed- 
nesday morning’s performance, at the Cathedral, 





* Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, at which 
towns the festival takes place in alternate years. 





consisted of Handel’s oratorio of Samson. Mr. 
Hobbs, as Samson, Mr. Machin, as Harapha, Mr. 
Weiss, as Manoah, Madame Caradori Allan, as 
the Israelitish Woman, and Miss M. B. Hawes, 
as Micah. The songs of the Philistian woman 
were given to Miss Williams. The Cathedral was 
tolerably full. The concert was better attended 
than that of the previous evening : the scheme was 
an excellent one, comprising Mozart’s “ Jupiter” 
sinfonia, and Mendelssohn’s overture to the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. The successful song of 
the evening was Benedict’s ‘‘ By the sad seu wave,” 
by, Miss’ Martha Williams, who was called upon to 
repeat it. Miss Weller performed Weber’s “ Con- 
cert Stuck,” in the first act, and was well received. 
Thursday, the third day’s performances at the 
Cathedral consisted of the first and second parts of 
Haydn’s “ Creation,” the ‘* Hymn of praise,” by 
Mendelssohn, and Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt.” 
Though some parts of the galleries and a few back 
seats in the nave were unoccupied, there was a 
large attendance. The vocalists were the same as 
on the preceding day. The third and last concert 
Lat the Shire Hall, was equally well attended with 
the second. The singers were the same as on the 
former evenings. The performance of the Messiah 
closed the Cathedral department of the Festival. 
The Cathedral was thronged in every part: the 
county families came in great force, and Chelten- 
ham furnished a liberal quota, A grand dress ball 
took place in the evening at the Shire Hall. The 
following is a statement of the collections for the 
charity during the past week :— 


Tucaday ..ccssccccessccceBleS 18 4 


Wednesday coon teeererses lll 9 4 
Thursday .cccccocccsascoe” JID O 
Friday ...ccccocces canes, ae 

Total....... -£530 7 0 


The total collectionfof 1841 was £533 : 7 ; 9d.” 


Thus, you see, reader, the collection 
came three pounds and nine pence of the 
realm short of the amount taken at the last 
Festival. Which, doubtless, arose from 
the attendance being less numerous. We 
sincerely hope that this deficit is not to be 
laid at the door of Mr. Close. We zealously 
trust that he has not prevented three pounds 





and nine pence from being devoted to so 
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excellent a purpose as public charity. If, 
however, his preaching have really to an- 
swer for it, we can only say that, unless 
he, without loss of time, pay the deficit out 
of his own pocket, he deserves to lose, for 
ever, his standing as a minister of that great 
teacher, whose command to his favourite 
disciple was 


“PEED MY SHEEP!” 


Ponder on these words, Mr. Close, and 
then tell us how you can reconcile your 
homilies against charity, with your faith 
in the name of the Redeemer. It amuses 
us to think of these fatand sleeky pastors— 
who are paid handsomely for preaching the 
gospel—who live on the oil of the land— 
who exult in cakes and ale—who walk in 
attire of velvet—who sleep ten hours of a 
night— who quaff generous wines—who 
feed on spicy viands—who attend horse- 
racings and delight in the sports of the 
field—who rejoice in skirmishes of boats— 
who shoot their quantity of grouse—who, 
in short, do this, that, and the other, which- 
ever is most agreeable to them—-it amuses 
us, we say, to think of these adipose and 
luxurious ministers, standing up, in the ple- 
thora of their good eating and drinking, 
and inveighing, in burning words and cun- 
ning periods, against a charitable institution 
—merely because it occurs through the 
medium of a musical Festival—merely be- 
cause it helps to develop the love of an 
art which they want the intellect and the 
heart to appreciate and revere. Away with 
the fat choughs! Ye are pastors, are ye ? 
We'l pastor ye, i’faith! Solemnly—we have 
no patience with such barefaced hypocrisy. 
How infinitely better and more charitable, 
and consequently more reverend and mi- 
nister-like, instead of shouting rhapsodies 
against a charity, to subscribe a hundred 
pounds in support of it! Some of these 
over-paid ministers of religion (poor religion 
how art thou mis-ministered!) could well 
afford to do it out of their thousands and 
their glebes. While their betters are starv- 
ing, these fellows have “land and beeves” 
— in gratitude wherefore they inveigh 


against charity from the pulpit! We so 
loathe hypocrisy, that the thought of it oft- 
times induces us to speak lightly of things 
we esteemand reverence. ‘To us the holi- 
est, the most responsible, the most to be 
loved and honoured of a// humane fune- 
tions, is that of a minister of religion! But 
he whoholds it must be sincere, and devout, 
and humble, and, above all, cHARITABLE, 
if he would enforce the respect and venera- 
tion due to his most sacred and heavenly 
office. 

J. W. D. 





MUSIC IN RUSSIA. 


St. Peterspurcu.—The Italian opera begins in 
October. Its direction is confined to M. Dedioloff, 
who formerly managed the Moscow Theatre. Prince 
Walkousky, the Minister of the Imperial house- 
hold, and, in more fortunate times, the Emperor 
himself, have kept a watchful eye upon this esta- 
blishment. Rossi Caccia, who created so great a 
sensation at the Opera Comigue, in Paris, is in- 
stantly expected. To her we may add Viurdot, 
Tamburini, Rubini, with Castellan, who isto make 
her delut. The whole of the choruses, cory- 
phees, and secondary singers, are Russians. The 
sum expended upon the Italian virtuvsi exclusively 
is £14,000. The boxes now letattreble the price 
they formerly did. Notwithstanding the enthusi- 
asm for this amusement, the revenue does not suf- 
fice, for the boxes of the imperial personages of 
the Emperor and his court, of the grand Dukes 
and Duchesses, the Prince of Leuchtenburg and 
of Oldenburgh, engross a lion’s share of the pri- 
vileged seats within the theatre. Independently of 
their revenues, the Emperor gives every year 
400,000 roubles out of his privy purse towards the 
support of the great theatres of the capital. Ina 
country where, from the foreign favours, kindness, 
gifts, and substantial patronage of every kind are 
constantly flowing—where the Sovereign is looked 
upon asa demi-god, and habitually called “‘Father,”’ 
—I need not say his absence Jrom the theatre, and 
that of all the court with him, will throw a gloom 
upon the performaaces. The spirit of sympathy 
and of mourning, whether from feeling or from 
fashion, are so general, that one cannot draw a very 
favourable horoscope of the prospects of the 
Italian opera at St. Petersburgh, this season. I 
have not time to speak of the Italian opera at 
Moscow. The old capital of the Russian empire 
is, however, far from listless. The director has 
sent off an engagement to Moriani, Salvi, and every 
disposable talent in Europe. There are not in 
Russia artists and composers making a profession 
of their talent; there is no middle class; the 
Russians who have cultivated composition (the 
number is not very great) appertain to a class who 
have the privilege of education as of fortune, and 
who only seek credit for amusement. Michael de 
Glinka is the author of several Russian operas, 
amongst others,  Russlan”’ and “ Lndmila,” a 
fantastic subject, taken from a poem of Pousch- 
kine, which, without hyperbole, evinces a worthy 
emulation of Weber. General Alexis Lvoff is the 
composer of the celebrated national hymn ; Counts 
Michel and Mathieu Wielhorski are musicians of 
the first order. Apart from these, all who touch a 
owe or compose a valse, are merely amateurs. 

Yotwithstanding these, there are certain things spe- 
cially cultivated in Russia. Nothing can be more 





perfect than the “singers of the court.” The 





choir, who live together in a building appropriated 
to their special service, consist of upwards of one 
hundred male singers. The counters, tenors, bari- 
tones, and basses, are filled by men; the soprani 
and alti by children. Their voices produce an agree- 
able effect in concerted pieces. The children are 
recruited by the ‘government, generally in Little 
Russia ; they are received into the institute at theage 
of eight or nine years.tAt the period when the voice 
breaks, should it ultimately fail, or become deterio- 
rated, care is taken to teach them some instrument. 
The institute combines for these youthful recruits 
the dual advantages of a conservatoire and a col- 
lege. The music performed in the Imperial chapel 
and at all the solemnities of the Eastern Church, is 
of two kinds, such as we hear in the Catholic 
churches. The one, which may be called the plain 
chaunt, the traditional origin of which reaches as 
high as the first centuries of Christianity, is the 
chant of the Greek ritual. It recalls the Gregorian 
chant which Pope Saint Gregory established for 
the universal church at the close of the sixth cen- 
tury, three hundred years ere the grand schism of 
Byzantium. The other, executed in the Imperial 
Chapel, like that of the Sixtine Chapel, is free— 
the inspiration of Palestrina, the Allegri, Vittoria, 
Monteverde; in Spain, of Salinas, Perez, and 
Gomez. It was at the end of the last century, 
under Catherine, that, by the introduction of this 
new element, the Imperial Chapel received its full 
development, and, despite its antiquity, the Court 
singers became its skilful interpreters. 





THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 
(By an American. ) 
Continued from page 318. 


At seven years old Handel appears as if 
really inspired by aguardian genius. His fa- 
ther was going to Weissenfels, to visit an el- 
der son, established at court there. He refu- 
sed totake the little Handel, thinking it would 
be too much trouble. The boy, finding 
tears and entreaties of no avail, stole out 
and followed the carriage on foot. When 
his father perceived him persist in this, he 
could resist no longer, but took him into 
the carriage and carried him to Weissen- 
fels. There the Duke, hearing him play 
by accident in the chapel, and finding it 
was but alittle child, who had been obliged 
too to cultivate his talent by stealth, in op- 
position to the wishes of his father, inter- 
fered, and removed all obstruction from the 
course of his destiny. Like all the great 
musicians he was precocious. This neces- 
sarily results from the more than usually 
delicate organization they must possess, 
though fortunately for the art, none but 
Mozart has burnt so early with that re- 
splendence that prematurely exhausted his 
lamp of life. Atnine years of age Handel 
composed in rule, and played admirably 
on more than one instrument. At fifteen 
he insisted on playing the first harpsichord 
at the Hamburg opera house, and again 
his guardian genius interfered in a manner 
equally picturesque and peculiar. 

“ The elder candidate was not unfit for the office, 
and insisted on the right of succession. Handel 
seemed to have no plea, but that of natural supe- 


riority, of which he was conscious, and from which 
he would not recede,’’ 





enero. 
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Parties ran high; the one side unwil- 
ling that a boy should arrogate a place 
above a much older man, one who had a 
prior right to the place, the other maintain- 
ing that the opera-house could not afford 
to lose so great a composer as Handel gave 
promise of becoming, for a punctilio of 
this kind. Handel at last obtained the 
place. j 


“ Determined to make Handel pay dear for his 
priority, his rival stifled his rage for the present, only 
to wait an opportunity of giving it full vent. One 
day,-as they were coming out of the orchestra, he 
made a push at Handel with a sword, which being 
aimed full at his heart, would for ever have removed 
him from the office he had usurped, but for the 
friendly score which he accidently carried in his 
bosom, and through which to have forced the wea- 
pon would have demanded the might of Ajax him- 
self. Had this happened in the early ages, not a 
mortal but would have been persuaded that Apollo 
himself had interfered to preserve him, in the shape 
of a music-book.’’ 


The same guardian demon presided al- 
ways over his outward fortunes. His life, 
like that of Haydn, was one of prosperity. 
The only serious check he ever experienced 
(at a very late day in England) was only 
so great as to stimulate his genius to mani- 
fest itself by a still higher order of effort, 
than before (his oratorios). And these 
were not only worthy of his highest aspira- 
tions, but successful with the public of his 
own day. It is by no means the case in 
the arts, that genius must not expect sym- 
pathy from its contemporaries. Its history 
shows it in many instances, answering as 
much as prophesying. And Haydn, 
Handel, and Mozart seemed to culminate 
to a star-gazing generation. While yet in 
his teens, Handel met the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who was very desirous to send 
him to Italy, at his own expense, that he 
might study the Italian music in its na- 
tive land. “But he refused to accept 
the Duke's offer, though determined to go 
as soon as he could make upa privy purse 
for the purpose. And this noble indepen- 
dency he preserved through life,” and we 
may add the sister twin, liberality, for we 
find scattered his through life numerous in- 
stances of a wise and princely beneficence. 
When he at last went to Italy, he staid six 
years, a period of inestimable benefit to his 
growth. I pause with delight at this rare in- 
stance of a mind obtaining the food it craves, 
just at the time it craves it. The éoo early 
and too /ate, which prevent so many * trees 
from growing upintothe heavens,” withered 
nohour of Handel’slife. True, the compen- 
sating principle showed itself in his regard, 
for he had neither patience nor fortitude, 
which the usual training might have given. 
Butit seemsasif what the man lost, the ge- 
nius gained, and we cannot be displeased at 
the exception which proves the rule. The 
Italians received him with that affectionate 





enthusiasm, which they show as much to- 
wards foreign as native talent. The mag- 
nanimous delight with which they greeted 
West, and, as it is said, now greet our coun- 
tryman Powers, which not many years 
since made their halls resound with the 
ery “There is no tenor like Braham,” 
was heard in shouts of “ Viva il caro Sas- 
sone!” at every new composition given 
by Handel on their stage. The people fol- 
lowed him with rapture; the nobles had 
musical festivals prepared in his honour ; 
Scarlatti’s beautiful homage has been men- 
tioned above; and the celebrated Corelli 
displayed the same modest and noble defe- 
rence to his instructions. He, too, ad- 
dressed him as “ Caro Sassone.” A charm- 
ing anecdote of Corelli is not irrelevent 
here. 


‘A little incident relating to Corelli shows his 
character so strongly, that I shall be excused. for 
reciting it, though foreign to our present purpose. 
He was requested one evening to play, toa large and 
polite company, a fine Solo which he had lately 
composed, Just as he was in the midst of his per- 
formance, some of the number began to discourse 
together a little unseasonably ; Corelli gently lays 
down his instrument. Being asked whether any- 
thing was the matter with him ; nothing, he replied, 
he was only afraid that he interrupted the conver- 
sation. The elegant propriety of this silent censure, 
joined with his genteel and good-humoured answer, 
afforded great pleasure, even to the person who oc- 
casioned it. They begged him to resume his in- 
strument, assuring him at the same time, that he 
might depend on all the attention which the occa- 
sion required, and which his merit ought before to 
have commanded.”’—Life of Handel. 


His six years’ residence in Italy educated 
Handel’s genius into a certainty, vigour, 
and command of resources that made his 
after career one track of light. The forty 
years of after life are one continued triumph, 
a showering down of life and joy on an ex- 
pectant world. Although Germany offered 
every encouragement both from people and 
princes, England suited him best, and be- 
came the birth-place of his greatest works. 
For nine years after he began to conduct 
the opera-house, his success with the public 
and happiness in his creative life appears 
to have been perfect. Then he came for 
brief space amid the breakers. It is, in- 
deed, rather wonderful that he kept peace 
so long with those most refractory sub- 
jects, the singers, than that it should fail at 
last. Fail at last it did! Handel was pe- 
remptory in his requisitions, the singing 
birds obstinate in their disobedience ; the 
public divided, and the majority against 
Handel. The following little recital of 
one of his many difficulties, with his prima- 
donnas, exhibits his charaater with amus- 
ing fidelity. 

“ Having one day some words with Cuzzoni on 
her refusing{to sing Cara Immagine in Ottone, ‘Oh 
Madame,’ said he, ‘ jesais bien que vous étes une 


veritable Diable, mais je vous ferai savoir, moi, 
que je suis Beelzebub le Chef des Diables’ With 





this he took her up by the waist, swearing that, if 
she made any more words, he would fling her out 
of the window. It is to be noted (adds the biogra- 
pher with Counsellor Pleydel-like facetiousness) 
that this was formerly one of the methods of exe- 
cuting criminals in Germany, a process not unlike 
that of the Tarpeian rock, and probably derived 
from it.’’—Life of Handel. 


Senesino, too, was one of Handel’s mal- 
content aids, the same of whom the famous 
anecdote is told, thus given in the Life of 
Haydn. 


“ Senesino was to perform on a London theatre 
the character of a tyrant, in I know not what opera ; 
the celebrated Farinelli sustained that of an op- 
pressed prince. Farinelli, who had been giving 
concerts in the country, arrived only a few hours 
before the representation, and the unfortunate hero 
and the cruel tyrant saw one another for the first 
time on the stage. When Farinelli came to his 
first air, in which he supplicates for mercyy he 
sang it with such sweetness and expression, that 
the poor tyrant, totally forgetting himself, threw 
poe upon his neck and repeatedly embraced 

im,” 

The refined sensibility and power of free 
abandonment to life of the moment, dis- 
played in this anecdote, had made Senesino 
the darling, the spoiled child of the public, 
so that they were ungrateful to their great 
father, Handel. But he could not bow to 
the breeze. He began life anew at the 
risk of the wealth he had already acquired, 
and these difficulties only urged him to 
new efforts. The Oratorio dawned upon 
his stimulated mind, and we may, perhaps 
thank the humors of Senesino and Faustina 
for the existence of the “ Messiah.” The 
oratorios were not brought forward without 
opposition. That part of the public, which, 
in all ages, walks in clogs on the green- 
sward, and prefers a candle to the sun, 
which accused Socrates of impiety, de- 
nounced the Tartuffe of Moliere as irre- 
ligious, which furnishes largely the Oxford 
press in England, and rings its little alarm 
bell among ourselves at every profound and 
universal statement of religious experience, 
was exceedingly distressed, that Handel 
should profane the details of Biblical history 
by wedding them to his God-given har- 
monies. Religion, they cried, was lost ; 
she must be degraded, familiarized ; she 
would no longer speak with authority after 
she had been sung. But, happily, owls 
hoot in vain in the ear of him whose soul 
is possessed by the Muse, and Handel, 
like all the great, could not even understand 
the meaning of these pretty cavils. Genins 
is fearless ; she never fancies herself wiser 
than God, as Prudence does. She is faith- 
ful, for she has been trusted, and feels the 
presence of God in herself too clearly 
to doubt his government of the world. 
Handel’s great exertions at this period 
brought on an attack of paralysis, which 
he cured by a course that shows his un- 
tamed, powerful nature, and illustrates in a 
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homely way the saying, “Fortune favours 
the brave.” Like Tasso, and other such 
fervid and sanguine persons, if he could at 
last be persuaded to use a remedy for any 
sickness, he always overdid the matter. 
As for this palsied arm,— 

“Tt was thought best for him to have recourse 
to the vapor baths at Aix-la-Chapelle, over which 
he sat three times as long as hath ever been the 
practice. Whoever knows anything of the nature 
of these baths, will, from this instance, form some 
idea of his surprising constitution. His sweats 
were profuse beyond what can well be imagined. 
His cure, from the manner as well as from the 

uickness with which it was wrought, passed with 
the nuns for a miracle. When, but a few hours 
from the time of his leaving the bath, they heard 
him at the organ in the principal church, as_ well 
as convent, playing in a manner so much beyond 
what they had ever heard or even imagined, it is 
not wonderful, that they should suppose the inter- 
position of a higher power.”’ 


He remained, however, some weeks lon- 
ger at the baths to confirm the cure, thus 
suddenly effected by means that would have 
destroyed a frame of less strength and 
energy. The more cruel ill of blindness 
fell upon his latest years, but he had 
already run an Olympian course, and 
could sit still with the palm and oak crowns 
upon his brows. Handel is a Greek in 
the fulness and summer glow of his nature, 
in his directness of action and unrepentant 
stedfastness. I think, even with a pleasure, 
in which I can hardly expect sympathy, 
since even his simiple biographer shrinks 
from it, with the air of “a Person of Qual- 
ity,” on the fact that he was fond of good 
eating, and also ate a great deal. As he 
was neither epicure nor gourmand, I not 
only accept the excuse of the biographer, 
that a person of his choleric nature, vast 
industry, and energy, needed a great deal 
of sustenance; but it seems to me perfect~ 
ly in character for one of his large heroic 
mould. I am aware that these are total 
abstinence days, especially tn the regions 
of art and romance ; but the Greeks were 
wiser and more beautiful, if less delicate 
than we; and I am strongly reminded by 
all that is said of Handel, of a picture 
painted in their golden age. The subject 
was Hercules at the court of Admetus; in 
the back ground handmaids are mourning 
round the corpse of the devoted Alceste, 
while in the foreground the son of Jove is 
satisfying what seems ‘to his attendants an 
interminable hunger. 

(To be continued.) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





A NEW MUSIC HALL. 
To the Editor of the Musical /Vorid. 


Dean Sir,—I have long thought of the possibility 
of founding a Music Hall, or Institute—forming a 
place of instruction and amusement; and I now 





take the liberty of addressing you on the subject 
in order that publicity may be given to the matter, 
and by which amateurs like myself, though ardent 
admirers of the divine art, may have an opportu- 
nity of following this delightful study in its cae 
branches after the labours of the day. Now, firstly, 
I assert that such an institution is practicable ;-- 
for instance look at the music Hall and Institute 
springing up in the provinces, in fact, colleges for 
amateurs; is not this a proof, and is it not strange 
that in London—London the modern Babylon, the 
empress of the world in wealth, equal to any other 
city in the universe, as regards the intellect con- 
tained, is it not strange I ask, that London cannot 
boast of such an institute; this is I think a suf- 
ficient answer to those misanthrophic and stoical 
persons in whose bosoms says the poet—* No ge- 
nerous thought illumes it’s dark horizon.”? But to 
proceed, the good that will be derived from it will 
be infinite, as we shall be able to perform, and 
hear performed all the works (best works) of the 
great masters, and no well-thinking person will 1 
think for amoment wish to deny the beneficial ef- 
fects produced by music on the mind. Thirdly, 
we shall be enabled to proceed with the great 
work, i. e. that of encouraging native talent— 
though at first slightly, because our finances must 
necessarily be low, and consequently our power 
small, but as we increase in both, I trust we may 
be able to materially assist in that great and good 
cause in which I am happy to see the Editors of 
the “ Musical World’? so manfully fight. And 
now, Mr. Editor, these are a few wandering 
thoughts written on a large subject and pondrous 
withal. Oh, that my brain were muscular enough 
to grasp it. However poor as is my diction, and 
sickly as are my thoughts, perhaps they may be 
the means of stirring some powerful and active 
mind to grapple with the subject; and then I 
hope the institute may aim with rigour, and the 
English musical public will liberally yield the need- 
ful supplies—seeing the advantages that will ac- 
crue to themselves, and also the delight of hearing 
really good music at a moderate price (ulas dear 
World this is truly an age of £. s. d.) If any kin- 
dred spirit should peruse this letter, and feel his 
spirit moved, I shall be happy at any time to com- 
municate with him, her, or it, at 2] Charterhouse- 
square, by letter or personally. Apologizing for 
thus trespassing on your valuable time and space, 
though I know anything that concerns the welfare 
of English musical talent, interests you. 
I am, dear sir, 
Your’s truly, 


THE FUGUES AGAIN. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr.—Mr. G. F. Flowers, in his letter in the Mu- 
sical World of Thursday last, to prove the diffi- 
culty of fugue writing, states that Rossini, Auber, 
Bellini, Donizetti, and others, find it less difficult 
to write a good opera than to construct a fugue. 
This is a mere assertion, and proves nothing, un- 
less it be, that Mr. G. F. Flowers’ remark, about 
throwing dust in the eyes of the public, is more 
applicable to himself than to me. To judge of the 
importance of the fugue, it is necessary to consider 
its origin and object. This form of writing, how- 
ever much its adoption by great artists may have 
ennobled it, was originally a conceit—a kind of 
musical puzzle, incomprehensible to the uninitiated, 
but simple enough to those in the secret; and 
doubtless arose from the very limited extent of all 
keyed instruments of that period, which would not 
admit of passages of extended melody or construc- 
tion; for these it was well adapted, not being in- 
jured by confinement to the small space of un oc 
tave or two, but since the vast enlargement and 
improvement, both of musical science and instru- 
ments, a more extended and less crippled style was 
required, and has been attained. It isnow (always 





excepting its purposes and legitimate uses) a sort 
of refuge for those who, entirely deficient in ge- 
nius or imagination, have still sufficient plodding 
industry to write an “alla capella” fugue, which they 
boast of as a proof of their profound learning, and 
modestly style themselves ‘ great cortrapuntists.”’ 
I doubt the efficacy of the Contrapuntists’ Society 
in extending or improving the knowledge of coun- 
terpoint. The art of composition cannot be learnt 
(beyond the common rules), even under the careful 
tuition of the most talented master. It can only 
be the result of years of study of works of acknow- 
ledged merit, and, above all, experience. Almost 
all musical writers that have attained celebrity have 
done so, not from the instructions of others, but by 
their own exertions, and having sufficient genius 
and courage to seek out and follow a style of their 
own. As the Contrapuntists’ Society professes to 
adopt but one, and that an obsolete style, it can be 
of no service to the art. I do not consider that 
Mr. G. F. Flowers’ musical position authorises the 
tone assumed in his letters. Inthe last number of 
the Musical /Vorld but one, he permits himself to 
write very slightingly of the compositions of Mr. 
Loder. I have no means of judging of the relative 
merits of Mr. Loder or Mr. G. F. Flowers, but by 
their published compositions, and these would lead 
to the conclusion, that for Mr. Loder to judge 
Mr. G. F. Flowers would be more reasonable than 
the reverse. The observations, that “I am ashamed 
of my name,’’ &c., I estimate at their true value ; 
Iam not desirous of obtruding my name on the 
public, even in the meritorious act of differing in 
Opinion from Mr. G, F. Flowers. 
I am, Sir, most respectfully yours, 
Musica. 

P.S.—Allow me in this place, though foreign to 
the subject, to express the pleasure with which I 
read the leading article in last Thursday’s Musical 
World; its clear and vigorous sense forms a pow- 
erful contrast to the confused and tame letters of 
Mr. G. F. Flowers. 


[We really think that Mr. Flowers is the most 
mistaken person in existence. Were we not certain 
of his sincerity we should not insert his letters. His 
wish is evidently to benefit art and artists, though 
the means he proposes may be ineffective. We 
cannot think Mr. Flowers a vain man, for we do 
not recollect, in one of his letters, that he even 
goes so far as to assert that he is himself capable of 
writing a fugue, good or bad. He merely ex- 
presses an opinion that the practice of counter- 
point and fugue is the best way for artists to im- 
prove themselves, and we agree with him toa great 
extent. Letus recommend “ Musica” to read the 
whole of the letters of Mr. Flowers, tothe Musical 
World, and other periodicals, carefully through— 
to weigh well their intent—and then to express his 
opinion —Ep. M. W.] 





THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sin —Permit me to thank you most cordially for 
your excellent defence of the sublime science of 
sweet sounds, against canting Mawworms, who 
have not a jot of charity in their composition. 

In the year 1829, the Rev. Mr. Close of our town, 
held forth most furiously against the races, which 
were about to take place ; also against the theatre, 
&c.; which called forth from the pen of an accom- 
plished lady, who signed herself ‘* Dolly Dubbins,”’ 
and who wrote in the style of the erudite Mrs. 
Ramsbottom, the following jeu d’esprit :— 


** You must not to the races go, 
At least your pastor tells you so, 
Who’s fraught with rigid notions ; 
And, i! you to the playhouse get, 
Old Nick will know it, for he ’ll set 
One Cuose to watch your motions.” 
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But the best of the joke was, that the reverend 
gentleman quitted the town during the race week, 
and went to Cowes in the Isle of Wight, to enjoy 
the delights of a sailing match. Now, for the life 
of me, I cannot see what greater harm there is in 
horse-racing than in boat-racing. Despite of all 
the canting opposition to the recent festival, I re- 
joice to find that it was well attended. 
Yours, &c. 
Tue Otp WELL. 


Cheltenham, Sep, 30, 1844. 





REVIEW. 





“ Maiden wrap thy mantle round thee.”— 
Canzonet —J. T. TREAKELL. (Coven- 
try and Hollier). 

A very elegant melody, accompanied 
with the feeling of a thorough musician. 
Mr. Treakell seems to have adopted Spohr 
as his model, and perhaps he will take it as 
no small compliment, when we say that 
the name of that great composer would re- 
ceive no dishonour by being attached to 
the present Canzonet. The verses, by 
Kirke White, have doubtless had their in- 
fluence in this very happy effusion of Mr. 
Treakell’s pen. 


“ Parting.” — Vocal Duet.— Henry T. 
Gray. (Fred. Hehl.) 

“ Song of the Rhyne Nymph.”—Henry T. 
Gray. (Fred. Hehl.) 


praiseworthy endeavour to avoid the com- 
mon track in harmony. The voice parts 
a the contralto line), might be mo- 

ified with advantage—their difficulty de- 
tracting from their effect—so much so, that 
any but thoroughly-finished singers would 
find themselves, to speak emphatically, “ in 
a fix.” 

The “Song of the Rhine Nymph,” iu E 
minor, is plaintive and agreeable. ‘The cha- 
racter of the words is well sustained, and 
there is a musicianly feeling in the march 
of the accompaniment. 


“ LT’ Adieu,’ fantasia for piano. — A. 

Marscnan. (J. J. Ewer & Co.) 

An air with variations, of no great pre- 
tence. ‘The air in C major is flowing, but 
not very striking. The variations are well 
written, but display no new feature. 


“ Repertoire des Salons de Paris.” —Cing 
Polkas. Arranged by CamitiEe Scnv- 
Bert. (R. Cocks & Co.) 

A famous collection of Polkas, merry 
enough to set all London a dancing, includ- 
ing St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Monument, 
and the other public buildings. The first, 
attributed here to Herz, we imagined 
to be the composition of Signor Pugni, 
author of “ Esmeralda.” It is what is 
generally known as the “ Opera Polka.” 
The second and third, to which Labitsky’s 
name is attached, are by no means so pretty 


f | attended. 
The duet has some nice melody, and a 





as the first. The fourth, “ La Cerrito,” by 
Lanner we are told, is like the “Opera 
Polka” in a straight waistcoat; avery close, 
but anything rather than successful parody. 
The fifth and last (in E flat), by Strauss, is 
perhaps the best Polka we have seen, and is 
(to Polka lovers) well worth the price of 
the entire set. A more lively and dance- 
able tune we never heard. 


“ First Set of Bohemian Quadrilles.”— 
THomas Baker. (Hill & Co.) 


Quadrilles a la Polka. There is abso- 
lutety nothing now but Polkas. Every- 
thing is d la Polka—even the ladies’ cloaks. 
The tunes in this set are lively, and the 
last especially is very good—but, then, it 
is the eternal “Opera Polka” transposed 
into C. 

“I wish I had a thousand a year.’— 
AtFreD Mortanp. (Ransford.) 

A song of charity and sentiment—be- 
ginning, progressing, and concluding in A 
major. 





Provincial. 





Surewssury.—The first concert for the season 
of the Shrewsbury Choral Society took place on 
Friday evening in the Music Hall, and was well 
The concert opened with Rossini’s 
duo, Gli Marinari,’ by Salvi and Fornasari; 
the first piece sung by Madame Persiani, was Pa- 
cini’s cavatina, “ Come provar quest’anima.”’ In 
the duo with Salvi, from Donizetti’s “ Adelia’’-—a 
lengthy piece—her powers were better appreciated. 
In Rossini’s duo butfo, ‘* Di Capricc?,”’ with For- 
nasari, she received a warm encore; and in the 
polacca from “ Ji Fantasma,” she was still more 
successful. In the romaaza, * Ciel che feci ?” 
and the cavatina, ** 4/ma soave e cara,” Salvi was 
encored. Fornasuri, in Come t’adoro,” from Bellini, 
and in “ Non piu andrai,” drew applause and in 
the latter was encored. The Misses Williams were 
greeted with oft-repeated applause. Miss M. Wil- 
liams gave “ John Anderson, my Jo’”’ with taste 
and feeling, as did her sister * The bonnie wee 
wife.’ The duet, “Again, sweet home,” was 
also very sweetly sung by those ladies. T'wo fan- 
tasias on the Corno, by Signor Puzzi, were encor. 
ed. A concerto on the organ, by Mr. Hiles, in 
which he introduced the air, “ O nume benefico,”’ 
was a very clever performance. The instrumental 
accompaniments were good, and the manner in 
which the choruses were sung, evinced decided 
improvement in the choristers. — Shrewsbury 
Chronicle. 

LicurieLp.—Mr. Hay gave an evening concert 
in the Theatre, Lichfield, on Saturday last. A fa- 
shionable company occupied the dress boxes: the 
other parts of the house were not well filled. The 
vocalists were Madame Persiani, Signor Salvi, and 
Fornasari; the solo instrumentalists, Sig. Puzzi, 
Mr. Hayward, and Mr. Geo. Hay. Signor Orsini 
sang and assisted in the instrumental accompani- 
ments. The scheme comprised some good and 
bad specimens of the best and worst schools of 
Italy. Persiani was in charming voice. Salvi sang 
with feeling and expression. Fornasari sung the 
Bellinis, Come t’adoro,” and * Non piu An- 
drai;’’ he gave the former very well, but in the 
latter there was much coarseness. Mr. Hayward 
played two pieces on the violin. The Duo Con- 
certante, with Mr. G. Hay, was a great treat; 


there was firm bowing and breadth of tone. Mr. 
Hayward is in fact a splendid violinist. Mr. Hay’s 
pianoforte playing was loudly applauded. Puzzi 
played two concertos on the horn with care. Upon 
the whole the concert reflects credit upon the ta- 
lented beneficiaire. 


Briauton.—( From our own Correspondent.— 
Miss Rainforth, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Stret- 
ton, have been here attracting very full houses. 
—On Wednesday, the first night of their en- 
gagement, the Somnambulu was produced. Miss 
Rainforth, laboured under the disadvantage of a 
severe cold; notwithstanding which, ‘‘ Do not 
mingle’’ was unanimously eacored. Mr. Harrison 
has improved since his last appearance on the 
Brighton stage; he was encored in “ Still so 
gentle.” Mr. Stretton as Count Rudolph, sang cor- 
‘vectly and chastely. Miss Rainforth’s benefit on 
Saturday, displayed her distinguished talents to 
much greater advantage, in selections from the 
“ Bohemian Girl, and the Waterman,’’ The house 
was well attended, and the perf »rmances went off 
with great eclat. The orchestra, under the able 
directorship of Mr. Thorn, played with accu- 
racy and spirit. Mr. Wilson’s entertainments 
on Friday and Saturday were attended by an ele- 
gant and fashionable company, and gave much 
pleasure, more particularly the “ Adventures of 





Prince Charles,’’? which Mr. Wilson repeated by 
desire, being his last entertainment here for the 
season. The Misses Smith’s Vocal Promenade 
concert, on Monday, attracted a numerous audi- 
ence. The band of the Inneskelen dragoons per- 
formed several pieces, and the whole concert was 
a good one. It is rumoured that the Misses Smith 
intend making their debut in London, immediately 
after the termination of their Brighton engage- 
ment. The next concert will take place on Thurs- 
day next, under the management of Mr. M‘Carroll. 
Grisi and her party had a first rate concert on 
Tuesday week, of which I sent you an account, 
but presume it arrived too late. The concert was 
under the judicious direction of Mr. M‘Carroll. Mr. 
Lover resumed his ente:t1inments on Thursday la:t 
at the Newburgh rooms. Mr. Lover being the 
author of several literary works, causes him to be 
well known in the provinces, The entertainment 
selected was “ Paddy by Land and Sex,” in which 
Mr. Lover kept the room in roars of laughter by 
the humourous manner in which he related his 
amusing anecdotes. At the conclusion, Mr. Lover 
sang “ Rory O’ Moore,” with great effect.—P. 


ExeTer.—Mr. Wilson has been delighting the 
inhabitants for many miles round, with his delicious 
melodies of Scotland. On Monday morning the 
Assembly Room, at the Royal Hotel, presented a 
galaxy of rank, beauty, and fashion, attracted by 
Mr, Wilson’s entertainment. On Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, Mr. Wilson gave his enter- 
tainment at the Royal Hotel; and on Thursday 
evening, his “ Nicht wi’ Burns” at the Theatre, 
under the patronage of Sir David Milne, G. C. B. 
was brilliantly attended. The interesting anec- 
dotes connected with the life of the Scottish Bard, 
repeatedly called down applause. At the request 
of the gallant patron of the evening, Mr. Wilson 
sang the “ Flowers of the Forest,” in excellent 
style. As usual he was ably accompanied on the 
pianoforte by Mr. Land. During the week Mr. 
Wilson has been honoured by the presence of the 
Duke and Duchess of St. Albans, and all the 
aristocracy of the neighbourhood .— Devonshire 
Independent. 


Exeter. — Witson’s ENTERTAINMENTS. — A 
crowded audience assembled on Friday evening to 
hear the entertainment of Mr. Wilson on Scottish 
song; the selection comprised songs from Burns 
and other authors, which were delightfully sung by 
Mr. Wilson. The morning entertainment, on Sa- 
turday, was also fully attended. Mr. Wilson an- 
nounces another selection on Monday next, at the 





theatre.— Exeter Post. 
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Epinsurea.—On Friday evening, about eighty 
of our most respectable citizens entertained Mr. 
Templeton at dinner, in the Waterloo Hotel, in 
testimony of their admiration of his talents and 
character, Alexander M‘Neil, Esq., filled the chair, 
supported on the right and left by Messrs. Tem- 

leton and Blewitt, the Lord Dean of Guild, 
Baillie Maclachlan, Moderator Seott, Alexander 
Jamieson, Esy., &c., &c. Alexander Robertson, 
Esq. of Eldin, and Peter M‘Leod, Esq of Polbeth, 
acted as croupiers. The music was under the di- 
rection of Mr. Mather, but Mr. Blewitt officiated 
for him at the piano-forte throughout the greater 
part of the evening. The chairman, in an eloquent 
speech, traced the musical career of Mr. Temple- 
ten, from his birth in “‘ the land of Burns,”’ to the 
present moment. He passed a high eulogium on 
the private character of the guest, and concluded 
by proposing a bumper to hishealth and prosperity, 
which was drank by the company standing, fol- 
lowed by long cheering. Mr. Templeton expressed 
the pride he felt at the honour bestowed upon him. 
Mr. Robertson proposed the health of Mr. Blewitt, 
which was drunk with applause. Mr. Blewitt re- 
turned thanks. A number of other toasts were 
given, amengst which were the health of Mrs. 
ce ga Several glees were given by profes- 
sionals and amateurs, and the company separated 
about one o’clock on Saturday morning.—Caledo- 
donian Mercury. 


Tae York Cuorat SociEty gave its eleventh 
anniversary concert on Tuesday evening, and we 
are happy in announcing that it continues flou- 
rishing, and is patronised by the citizens of 
York with a spirit which does them credit. We 
do not recollect # more numerous audience (about 
1,200), and, judging from the applause, they were 
delighted with the performance. The following is 
the programme, the best we have heard :—parr 1. 
—Grand march and chorus. “ Ruinen von Athen,”’ 
Beethoven. Song. “ Lord remember David,” 
Mr. Barker, Handel. Revitative. ‘‘ When the 
time drew near.” (Redemption) Mr, Buckley. 
Arnold. Chorus. “ Hosannah to the Son of Da- 
vid.’? (Redemption) Handel. Song. ‘ Let the 
bright Seraphim.” (Trumpet Obligato, Mr. Dea- 
con) Mrs. Sunderland. Handel. Chorus. “ Let 
their celestial Concerts.” Handel. Solo “As 
from the power of Sacred Lays.’’ Mrs, Sunderland. 
Handel. Chorus ‘ The dead shall live. Handel. 
PART 11.—Overture. ‘‘ The Emigrant,’ (first 
time), Hunt. Song. ‘‘ Far in the distance” 
(Clarinet ob.) Kalliwoda. Glee. ** Shed not your 
sweets,” Mrs. Sunderland and Mr. Walter. Welsh. 
Song. ‘“ Guard her as a treasure,’ Mr. Barker 
Barnett. Overture. ‘ Lodoiska.’”? Cherubini. 
Song ‘“ Molly Bawn,” Mr. Buckley. Lover. 
Glee. ‘ Fill my boys.’ Cooke. Recitative. 
* Virst and chief on golden wing.’ Handel. 
Song. “ Sweet bird,’’ Mrs. Sunderland. (Violin 
obligato) Handel. Finale Instrumental. Mr. 
Hunt led the band, Mr. Barker conducted, and Mr. 
Shaw presided at the piano-forte. The annual sup- 
per took place at Mr. Todd’s, the White Hart Inn, 
Stonegate, on Wednesday evening, and was attend- 
ed by about eighty members and visitors. Dr. Bel- 
come presided, and Mr. Daniel Handman officiat- 
ed as vice-president. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. WIitson concluded a most suceess- 
ful tour in the south, of two months dura- 
tion, on Tuesday, when he gave his enter- 
tainment at St. Leonards. Mr. Wilson, 
with his excellent and musician-like ac- 
companyist, Mr. Land, starts this week for 
Scotland: They commence proceedings at 
Inverness. : 





Mr. Tempreton.— At the farewell 
concert of this vocalist at Glasgow, on 
Monday last, the immense public hall was 
completely crowded. Mr. T’s last concert 
at Edinburgh was alike successful ; and on 
Friday he was invited to a public dinner at 
the Waterloo Hotel, Edinburgh, to which 
80 of the leading gentry sat down. Alex- 
ander M‘Neill, Esq., Advocate, presided, 
and among the company were the Lord 
Dean of Guild, Moderator Scott, Baillie 
Madelachlan, Alexander Jamieson, Esq., 
Peter M‘Leod, Esq., of Polbeth, &c. &e. 


Mr. Lover’s Irish Evenrnes.—After 
a successful campaign in London, Mr. 
Lover is now making a tour of the pro- 
vinces, and is announced shortly to visit 
Bristol. His pictures (says the Literary 
Gazette) of Irish thoughts and manners 
and modes of expression, truthful, rich, 
and racy, are calculated not only to spread 
his own reputation over the country, but 
to create the best opinions towards the land 
with whose humours he makes his hearers 
laugh, instead of exciting a laugh at its 
follies or faults, as has been too much the 
fashion.—(Bristol Journal.) 


Mr. Henry Russet gave a concert at 
Boulogne last week. The attractions were 
himself and one of Kirkman’s Fonda piano- 
fortes, which the spirited manufacturer sent 
to Boulogne for Mr. Henry Russell’s use. 
Mr. Russell has announced a third concert 
for this evening at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. 


Drury Lane TueEatre opened with 
the “Bohemian Girl,” and a new ballet, 
on Monday night, to a crowded house. 
On Tuesday, a mutilation of Rossini’s 
“ Cenerentola” was performed with Miss 
Deley for the heroine. Miss Deley has 
been absent in Italy for three years, and 
now returns to play one of her old cha- 
racters, hardly so well as ere she left her 
native country. So much for Italy! The 
success of Miss Deley was well concerted 
by a vast number of friends. How she 
will proceed is another matter. The opera 
was, in other respects, miserably repre- 
sented. 


Parts.—Thalberg has resolved upon es- 
tablishing himself in Paris, as a teacher of 
the pianoforte ; at least so says the I’rench 
Musical Press. he Theatre Italien was 
expected to commence the season on Tues- 
day, with the worn out and tiresome opera 
Linda di Chamouni: Persiani, Grisi, Mario 
and Ronconi will support the chief cha- 
racters. Adam’s new opera, “Richard de 
Palestine” was announced for last night, at 
the Academie. Donizetti, Halevyfand Au- 
ber are each at work for the Opera Comique. 
The “Society of Musicians,” will give a 





grand concert, on the Ist of November, 
at the Opera, under the direction of Habe- 
neck. Haydn’s “ Creation,” which has not 
been heard in Paris for forty-four years, 
will be performed. The concert will ter- 
minate with Weber’s overture to “ Oberon,” 
and a chorus from Handel's “ Judas Mac- 
cabeus.” So thrt to an English audience, 
this grand concert—in the boasted QuEEN 
of cities musibal—would present nothing 
but the stalest possible attractions. ‘The 
truth is, our egotistical neighbours are just 
beginning to learn, what the ignorant En- 
glishmen have known for a century. 


Tue Society oF British Musicians 
will renew their soirées of chamber music 
on Friday evening, the 18th inst. 


Mr. Tuomas, formerly leader of the 
Covent Garden band, has been nominated 
leader of the band at the National City 
Theatre. 


Liszt (says La France Musicale) gave 
a concert at Agen, on the 20th ultimate, 
in the theatre, which was crowded by a 
brilliant audience. An incident occurred 
which added much to the interest of the 
concert. As a finale, Liszt improvised va- 
riations on the popular romance “ Faribolo 
Pastouro” of the celebrated poet of Agen, 
Jasmin. When the pianist had terminated 
his improvisation, the poet, who was in 
the middle of the room, rose up, and with 
much emotion, recited some patois verses 
he had just written. In concluding, Jas- 
min declared that the two wreaths with 
which he had been honoured by his eountry- 
men, were only given him to place upon 
the brow of Liszt, when he should pass 
through their town. Suiting the action to 
the word, the poet threw the wreaths at 
the feet of Liszt, and the ladies, following 
his example, covered the happy artist 
with flowers (and kisses ?)—while the de- 
lighted crowd, transported with the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, leaped and shouted 
their approval. (O/empora O mores! O 
Liszt! O Jasmin! O people of Agen! O 
incredible journalist !—Ep. M. W.) 


Hanover.— Max. Bohrer, the violoncel- 
list, has resigned his post of Kapelmeister at 
the Hanoverian Court, on account of his 
daughter Sophie. Sophie Bohrer gave a 
concert in the Haio erSquare Rooms, in 
the summer of 1842, when she performed 
the Second Coneerto of Chopin. There is 
some talk of Ernst resuming the Kapelmeis- 
ter-ship, but wholly without foundation. 


MEYERBEER is at Dresden. He has 
completed three operas, La Propheté for 
the Academie in Paris, one for the opera at 
Berlin, and one for Heaven knows where. 
Spontini is at Berlin. 
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Hanvet Socretry.—The seeond pub- 
lication, the Allegro ed il Penseroso, edited 
by Mr. Moscheles, will be issued immedi- 
ately. Mendelssohn's edition of Israel in 
Egypt will be putin hand forthwith, 


Miss Bassano is to appear at Varese, 
a town about five-and-twenty miles from 
Milan, on the 8th of October, in the Son- 
nambula. She has had two offers of en- 
gagements at St. Petersburgh, both of 
which she has refused, determined for the 
present to push her fortunes on the Italian 
stage. 


Cuares Friitscy is still at Venice, 
with his exeellent brother, Joseph. We 
deeply regret that the state of his health 
is anything but satisfactory. The poor 
little fellow is not allowed to touch the 
piano-forte, or to turn his attention in any 
way to music.—(Musical Examiner. ) 





Potices to Correspondents. 


A Susscriser (Brighton).— We did not receive our 
correspondent’s communication until too late. We 
have made, however, some use of it. Mr. F. 
Howarp (Liverpool).—If our correspondent will 
give us the address of his friend, we can forward 
the “ Musical World’ direct to New York. The 
annual subscription for the ‘‘ Musical World” to 
any part of the ‘* United States,” is twenty-five 
shillings, paid in advance, the numbers being for- 
warded by the mails twice a month. Mr. D. 
GREENLAND.—We shall be happy to hear from him 
on a future occasion, which we trust will be a near 
one. W.H. WeEtss.—His request shall be attended 
to. W.T. P.(Glasgow)—The delaylast week was una 
voidable, but will not occuragain. Thanks for his 
kindness in sending the advertisement a second 
time. Dar. Exvey.—We will make inquiries on 
the subject. Mr. J. Dixon (York).—Received 
with thanks ; we shall be glad to see the song. A 
SupscriBer.—We have inserted the verses, Muss 
FitzHeRBERT.—MnR. JAMES.—MnR. T.F. Forster. 
—Subscriptions received with thanks. We shall 
be delighted to make the acquaintance of the last 
named, for whose polite note we feel grateful. 
Will he suggest how? The delay will not occur 
again. The Messrs. G. & F. Smita.— The ac- 
counts have been forwarded to the advertising party. 
Others shall be sent if requisite. M1ss Fanny 
Dunstan.—The account has been forwarded to 
Castle House. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sr. Henry Russell, 
The American Vocal Illustrator, 
begs to announce his 
Third Vocal Entertainment, 
for 
This Evening (Thursday), October 3, 
at the 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 


KIRKMAN & Son’s celebrated Fonpa Piano-forte will 
be used on the occasion. 

Tickets, price 2s. 6d., of Mr. Henry Russell, 20, War- 
wick Street, Regent Street; of Messrs. Kirkman, Soho 
Square; and of all the Music Sellers. 








Songs of the Christian Graces, 


COMPOSED BY 


STEPHEN CLOVER. 


The press are unanimous in pronouncing these compo- 
sitions unique and unrivalled. Ma. BRANDARD, in the 
lithographs, has surpassed himself. The poetry is of first 
rate excellence, and Mr. SrerpakN Gover, in the music 
has outshone all his previous efforts. Take the opinion 
of the first musical authority in this country, the “‘ Musical 
World.” who says as musical compositions, as lyrical effu- 
sions and as specimens of lithographic art,the “Songs of the 
Christian Graces,” are among the most attractive things 
oftheir kind that evcr eame under our notice—and we 
cannot but think that those most desirable of human 
qualities, ‘‘ Faith, Hope, and Charity,’ must at least. be 
encouraged, if not enforced, by their intluence. It will 
not therefore be surprising to our readers, that we re- 
commend them, both in a moral and artistic point of view. 


JEFFERYS & Co. 21, Soho Square. 


Hullien’s Celebrated Polkas. 


Mons. Ju.yien has the honour to announce that Nos. 
5 and6 of his collection of Potkas are just published. 
This collection is now composed of No. 1, The Original 
Polka; No. 2, The Royal Polka, No. 3, The Drawing 
Room, No. 4, The Rage of Vienna, No. 5, The Imperiz] 
Polka, and No. 6, The Douro Polka; the other six, 
forming the complete collection of Twelve Polkas, will be 
published weekly during the present and following month. 
The immense success of M. JULLIEN’s Polkas having in- 
duced unprincipled persons to publish spurious imitations, 
Mons. JuLuien has published the above Polkas athisown 
office, 3, Mappox Street, New Bond Street; and in 
order to secure the public against the possibility of pur- 
chasing the incorrect copies, he has attached his signature 
to each copy, none can therefore, be relied on which have 
not his autograph. 


THE GLASGOW SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS, 
City Wall. 


The Concert Committee of the Glasgow Total Abstinence 
Seciety respectfully announce that their Concerts com- 
mence on Saturday, October 5th, and that the communi- 
cations of Vocal and Instrumental Performers, relative 
to these entertainments, will be promptly attended to in 
being addressed (post free) to 
WILLIAM JEFFREY PATERSON, 
Secretary, 

At the Temperance Printing and Publishing Office, 43, 
Queen Street, Glasgow. 


A Grand Military Fantasia, 


(For the Piano-forte), 
Descriptive of the Moral Revolution at Athens, 1843, 
BY 


J. COHAN, 
(Pupil of Ries.) 











“Mr. Cohan has aimed at giving a musical idea of a 
great moral revolution; and, as far as such a thing is 
compassable by harmonic, melodic, and canonic means, 
he has succeeded. The effect of this morceau, in the hands 
of a pianist like the composer, must be brilliant, warlike, 
and excitive: we recommend every lover of music this 
veritable battle-piece. The fantasia is appropriately dedi- 
cated to an illustrious Greek.””— Musical Examiner. 

“This is really an extraordinary musical effort. fall of 
originality, and illustrating a series of circumstances 
which might be supposed out of the range of the instru- 
ment; but Mr. Cohan has certainly succeeded in imparting 
to it a coherency and fancy, a vivid reality, and melodic 
arrangement that reflects great'merit on his poetical power, 
and his harmonic facility. Independently of its dash and 
vigour, it is valuable as a show piece to those who possess 
a fair mastery over executional difficulties. It is full of 
— and incident as abattle-piece, by Horace vernat.— 

ra. 


Alsoa 


Rondo Brillante. 


“This is another of Mr. Cohan’s original and brilliant 
compositions, in which the peculiar force and sparkling 
effect of his own style are conspicuous; whilst the 
equality, exactness, and classical character of the school 
to which he belongs, are maintained unbroken.”—Sun. 

To be had of all Music Sellers; and at the author’s re- 
sidence, 26, Soho Square, where he gives private lessons 
on Sthe violin or piano-forte (with and without the violin 
accompaniment). Mr. Cohan alsc attends at the resi- 
dences of his pupils, ‘ 





Charles Nicholson’s Flutes. 


The manufacturer of the above instrument directs the 
attention of Proressors and AMATEURS to his latest im- 
proved Flutes; these instruments although so well known 
to every true musician, yet, to the young performer, a 
a word or two may be said with propriety respecting them. 
First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 
in the sharp or flatkeys. Second—Their quality of tone 
has always been unrivalled, and stil] maintains its su- 

riority. Third--In contradistinction to all others these 
nstruments are the easiest tc perform on, the least exer- 
tion with the embouchure being required, and the quaiity 
of tone so requisite for every performer to attend to, is 
one of the leading characteristics with these instruments. 
Lastly—The strongest proof that need be adduced is that 
every performer of any celebrity on the flute, performs on 
those made on the principle of the late highly celebrated 
flutist, Charles Nicholson. Those Gentlemen who wish 
to be instructed on the correct principles of the above 
master, can be recommended to competent professors by 
applying at the manufactory, 13, Hanway Street, Oxford 
Street. 





To the sMusical orld. 
The Chiroqnmnast 


is one of the most important inventions ever offered 
to the amateurs of music, abridging by two thirds 
the time and application necessary for overcoming 
the difficultles uf fingering all descriptions of musical 
instruments. It is very highly approved of by Her 
Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert, by the Institute of 
France, by the first masters of the Piano, Organ, Harp, 
Flute, Violin, it is adopted for the use of the pupils at the 
Royal Academies of Music in Europe; patronised and re- 
commended by Mesdames Anderson, Dulcken, Pfeiffer ; 
Messrs. Benedict, S. Bennett, De Beriot, Burgmuller, J. 
B. Cramer, Herz, Hunten, Kalkbrenner, Liszt, Moscheles, 
Neate, C. Potter, Camillo Sivori, C. Salaman, S. Thal- 
berg, and Tulou. May be had of Messrs. Martin & Co., 
(sole manufacturers and patentees), 87, Piccadilly (oppo- 
site the Green Park), and all the principal (only) Music 
Sellers. 





ERAT’S HARP SALOON, 
23, Berners Street. 


Societpof British Musicians, 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 
AND 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT. j 





Eleventh Season—1844. 





The Committee respectfully announce that the 


MUSICAL SOIREES 


Of this Society, will recommence on} 


FRIDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 18ra, 
At 8 o’Clock precisely, and be continued on 


Alternate frivaps, 
At the above Rooms, when, in addition to the Works of 
MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 
Selections from the compositions of the most eminent 


FOREIGN AUTHORS 
Will be performed. 


Subscription Tickets for the series of six, One Guinea 
each, and Single Tickets, Five Shillings each. May be 
obtained of the principal Music Publishers; of the Com- 
mittee of Management, 

Mr. Jas. CALK1N, 3, Harrington Street, Mornington Place. 
— J. CLinTON, 14, Greek Street, Soho Square. 
— W. Erat, 23, Berners Street. 
— H. Graves, 28, Wellington Road, St. John’s Wood. 
— C. E. Horstey, 1, High Row, Kensington Gravel Pits. 
— C. Ssvern, 9, Pleasant Row, Islington. 
— C. E. Stevens, 3, Stanley Place, Paddington Green. 
— H. Wasrror, 19, Great Percy Street, Claremont Sq. 
— J.T. Wrsty, 15, Aldenham Terrace, Pancras Road. 
AND OF 


James Erat, Esq. Treasurer, and Mr. G. I. BAkaR,'Sec- 
retary 23, Berners Street. 
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THALBERG, MENDELSSOHN, AND LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 


The following Works by THALBERG. 
SEMIRAMIDE, DON JUAN, LA SONNAMBULA, GRAND FANTASIAS, 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THREE STUDIES, No. 1—A MINOR. No. 2—A MAJOR. 
No. 3—A MINOR. 3s. each. 


NOCTURNE IN F SHARP MAJOR—3s. TROIS ROMANCES SANS 
PAROLES—3s. 





In the Press. 


A GRAND SONATA BY S. THALBERG. 


‘ ‘*We understand that a larger sum has been paid by the foreign publishers for the copyright of a 
ad mag Sonata by TuaLeere than was ever before given to any composer for a similur work.”’— 
tandar 





The following Works by MENDELSSOHN. 
FANTASIA, IN WHICH IS INTRODUCED “THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER,” 3s. 
NOTTURNO, MARCH, & SCHERZO, IN “THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,” 5s. 
ANDANTE AND RONDO CAPRICCIOSO, 3s. 6d. 





The following Works by LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 
BAJAZETH, MACHMUDIER, TURKISH AIRS, 3s. 6d. each. 
LE DEPART ET LE RETOUR, NOCTURNES, 3s. AIRS RUSSES, 3s. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA—GRAND FANTASIA, 6s. 
DoW go 


MOSCHELES, DOHLER, AND HERZ. 





The following Works by MOSCHELES. 
DON PASQUALE—FANTASIA AND MELANGE, 4s. each. 
LE POLKA DES SALONS, 3s. 6¢. BRIDES OF VENICE, FANTASIA, 4s. 





The following Works by DOHLER. 
TARENTELLE, 3s. SOUVENIRS DE NAPLES, TARENTELLE DUET, 5s, 
LES ROMANCES SANS PAROLES, Booxs 1 & 2, 33s. 64. each. 
NOTTURNO IN D FLAT, 2s. 6d. — 
GRAND DIVERTISSEMENT ON NATIONAL IRISH AIRS, 5s. 





The following Works by HERZ. 
SEMIRAMIDE, GRAND FANTASIA, 6s. 
DON PASQUALE, FANTASIA, 3s. 6d. 
DON SEBASTIANO, TROIS DIVERTISSEMENTS, 3s. each. 
LES SIRENES, TROIS CANTILENES DE BELLINI, 3s. 6d. each. 





CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., 201, RECENT STREET. 


Just Published by ADDISON & HODSON, 210 
Regent Street, London. 


Hes Sotrees, 


QuapRILLe for the P1ANo-FoRTE, 
Composed by 
F. Norton Eritu, TAUNTON. 


Price 38. To be had on order of the Publishers, and all 
Music Sellers throughonat the kingdom. 


Ptano-forte Works 
J. W. DAVISON. 


Dramatic Overture to “ Fortunatus,” arranged as 
a duet by the Author aeeeen to Mr. W. H. 
Holmes) ...... 6 6 
Quatre Bagatelles a ‘la Vaise, Op. ‘4 ‘(dedicated to 
Frederic Toché, Esq.).. 8 6 
“ Fioretta,” First pts Op. 6 (dedicated to Adela 
Merlet).. 6 0 
“La Giovannina,” “Tarantella ‘Op. 7, ‘as ‘performed 
by Mr. W. H. Holmes (dedicated to Miss Augusta 





Lowther) 
Three Sketches, Op. 8 (dedicated to Louise Ben- 
dixen) . oak 3 6 
Also, various ‘arrangements from Popular “Operas, 
&c., including :— 
The « Diamans de la Couronne.” The whole of 
the Airs from this celebrated Opera of Auber’s 
(copyright of Wessel & Stapleton), arranged 
in five books, Cach AS........eeeeceevesee® Solos 
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The “' Giselle Quadrilles,” from Adolph Adam’s ce- 
lebrated Ballet “‘ Giselle,” forming No. 45 of the 
London Promenade Concerts.” ........++e008 40 


Wocal Works 
JI, W. ‘Davison. 


Tur&E Sones, Op. 9 (dedicated to Clement White), 
poetry by Desmond Ryan 
No. 1. “Sweet village bells,” -—e by Miss 


Birch. 3 0 
No, 2. “The jover to ‘his “mistress,” sung ‘by 

Miss Bassano... occsccccccccccccccssccvcs 20 
No. 3. ‘‘ L have wept mine eyes mevopnsd sung 

by Clement White . 266 


THREE Sonos, Op. 10, forming Nos. 3. 4. 5 ‘of the 
* British Vocal Album,” a selection of the best 
English composers, edited by J. W. Davison, 

(dedicated to Miss Rainforth). 
No. 3. “I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden,” poetry 


by Shelley, sung by Miss Marshall . 23 
No. 4. ‘In a drear nighted December,” ‘poetry 
by Keats, sung by Miss Dolby.. 20 


No. 5. ** Poor heart be still,” poetry ‘by Miss E. 
L: Montagu, sung by Miss Marshall.. 

**An!. County Guy,’ forming No. 17 of the “ 'Bri- 
tish Vocal Album,” poetry by Sir Walter Scott 
(dedicated to Miss Emma Bendixen), sung by 
Bélen DE. WMRMS .° ccccce cocce ecccccseccscce O EG 

“Tur Licut CANOE,” poetry by Desmond Ryan, 
sung by Clement White (dedicated to Frederic 
Conway Montagu, .Esq.).. 0 

*,* This song is extracted from ‘the “ Prince of "wales" 
Album,” edited wh _— Stapleton, for whom it was 
expressly composed 


Muazsical Examiner. 


Terms of Subscription :— Quarterly, 2s; Stamped, 3s. 
Half-yearly, 4s. ; Stamped, 6s. Yearly, 8s. ; Stamped, 12s. 


WESSEL §& STAPLETON, 


67, FRITH STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 


(Office of the Musical Examiner), publishers of the eom- 
plete Piano-forte Works of Chopin; also those of Bee- 
thoven, Weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Macfarren, J. W. 

Davison, ‘Henselt, Heller, Hiller, Sterndale Bennett, 
&c. The “ Bibli Cl ”’ a series of orchestral 
————,. by eminent authors, arranged as piano-forte 
duets, edited by J. W. Davison. Spohr’s First Sonata for 
the Piano-forte; Ditto Three Grand Trios for Piano-forte, 
Violin, and Violoncello; and Thirty of the most favourite 

Songs of Schubert, arranged in a familiar style by Stephen 
Heller. 
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London:—G. PURKESS, at the ‘ Musical World” Office, 60, Dean Steet, 
Soho, where communications for the Editor, and works for Review, and 
Advertisements should be sent.—R. GROOMBRIDGE, 5, Paternoster % 
MITCHESON, Buchanan Street, Glasgow; and the following Musie 
Sellers :—Chappell, New Bond Street; Cramer & Co.,Regent Sproat 5 3 
Cocks & Cu., Princes Street; D'Almaine, Soho Square; Duff & H 
son, Oxford Street; and may be had on order of all respectable Music 
and Booksellers. Printed and Published »y TAOMAS HARRILD, of 1}, 
Great Distaff Lane, Friday Street, at 1 & 1}, Dudley Court, in the Pastsh 





of — Silver Street, in the City of London. Thursday, Oct. 
’ 








